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BUSINESS 


Precisely the same level of business 
activity was conducted in the State during August 1961 
as during the previous August. Also, the change in 
business activity between July and August of this year 
was less than 1 per cent. 

Fluctuations in employment levels are examined 
closely for indications which they may give of impor- 
tant changes taking place in various industrial sec- 
tors of the economy. On the basis of revised figures, 
1961 employment has been below that of 1960 during 
each of the first eight months of the year. During 
August, government continued to be the strongest seg- 
ment of the employment category. Service and trade 
employment, which earlier in the year had sustained 
the employment total, lost a portion of their gains. 
Manufacturing employment has been weak all year; the 
August decline of 4.7 per cent, however, was greater 
than declines of earlier 1961 months. 

From a production point of view, the mining indus- 
try has been doing very well. Petroleum, copper, 
lead, zinc, and potash production is well above year- 
ago levels. However, 1961 natural gas production has 
been below such levels. Although current mineral 
production is higher than a year ago, mining employ- 
ment is down. This decline stems principally from a 
drop in the metal category. While our data is not 
specific, this drop appears to have developed from 
a decline in the number of uranium miners at work. 


Personal Income Trends in N. M. and the U. S. 


Business Activity 


in New Mexico 


Per Cent Change INDEX 
August 1961 from August 1961 
August Year Earlier July Aug. (Average Month 
1961 August 1960 1961 1960 1947-49 = 100) 
Index of Business Activity (1947-49 = 100) 295.7 295.6 + 6. % 0.0 295.7 
Sales data: Not available. See March 1959 issue of NEW MEXICO BUSINESS 
*Life Insurance Sales (1, 000s) $ 27,143 $ 24,961 + 2.6 * $.7 774.0 
*Bank Debits, 34 banks (1, 000s) 507, 224 521,536 * 3% - B27 317. 84 
Bank Loans and Discounts, 34 banks (1, 000s) 47,226 51,322 - 8.8 - 8.0 278.7% 
Demand Deposits, 34 banks (1, 000s) 339, 849 325, 836 0.3 + 4.3 184, 1 
Time Deposits, 34 banks (1, 000s) 154,535 137,275 0.0 + 12.6 449.6% 
Business Failure Liabilities (1, 000s) 356 546 > £8 - 34.8 1, 244.5 
Wage Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments 237, 300 238,100 0.0 - 0.3 178.9 
in Mining 19,500 21,000 - 3.5 + Wa 160.4 
in Contract Construction 18,900 20,100 + 4.4 6.0 149.8 
*in Manufacturing 16, 300 17,100 - 8.4 a7 190.1 
in Transportation and Utilities 20, 100 20, 800 + 6.5 - 3.4 125.7 
in Trade 50,700 50, 300 + 174.5 
in Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 10, 000 9,900 0.0 + £6 320.8 
in Services and Miscellaneous 38, 800 38,100 + 0.8 + 1.8 178.7 
in Government 63, 000 60, 800 - 0.2 + 3.6 214.3 
Number of Insured Unemployed 8,100 5,387 7.9 + 50.4 -- 
Rate of Unemployment (per cent of labor force) 4.06 2.76 ie Oe: + 47,1 261.4 
Construction Contracts Awarded (value in 1, 000s) $ 14,698 $ 18,728 - 8.6 - 21.5 -- 
Residential (value in 1, 000s) $ 8,817 $ 7,408 + 33.2 + 19.0 -- 
Number of Permits 632 549 37.7 -- 
Floor Area (1,000 sq ft) 806 638 + 32.8 + 26.3 -- 
Nonresidential (value in 1, 000s) $ 2,701 $ 5,070 - 45.3 - 46.7 -- 
Floor Area (1, 000 sq ft) 228 471 - 31.5 - 61.6 -- 
Heavy Engineering (value in 1, 000s) $ 3,180 $ 6,250 - 29.8 49.1 -- 
*Petroleum Production (1, 000s of bbls) 9,453 8,937 + 2.8 + 5.8 249.2 
Natural Gas Production (millions of cu ft) 60, 060 65, 607 + 2:8 - 8.5 373.4 
*Electric Power Production (1, 000s of kwhs) 350,777 331,288 * 6.6 + 5.9 397.5 
*Index of Total Metallics Production (1947-49 = 100) 106.4 81.1 + 13,1 + 31.2 106.4 
Mine Production - Copper (1, 000s of lbs) 13, 660 11,462 + 0.3 + 19.2 129.2 
Mine Production - Lead (1, 000s of lbs) 420 372 + 56.7 + 12.9 40.5 
Mine Production - Zinc (1, 000s of lbs) 4,700 2,608 + 27.2 + 80.2 73.6 
*Mine Production - Potash (1, 000s of tons) 1,492 1,279 + 34.6 + 16.7 372.7 
Index of All Farm Prices (1947-49 = 100) 99.0 91.0 + 0.4 * £8 99.0 
Index of Livestock Prices 103.4 95.0 * 3.4 + 8.8 103.4 
Index of Crop Prices 95.6 87.7 - 1.6 + 9.0 95.6 
Receipts from All Farm Marketings (1, 000s) $ 8,957 $ 7,979 - 21.1 + 12.2 143.4 
Livestock and Products 5, 304 4,935 + 21.3 + 4.5 126.5 
Crops 3,653 3, 044 - 36.4 + 20.0 172.9 
Per Cent Change INDEX 
September 1961 from September 1961 
September Year Earlier Aug. Sept. (Average Month 
1961 September 1960 1961 1960 1947-49 = 100) 
Bank Debits, 34 banks (1, 000s) $488,547 $487, 223 - 3.7 + 0.3 306. 0# 
Bank Loans and Discounts, 34 banks (1, 000s) 46, 287 45,626 - 2.0 + 25 273.12 
Demand Deposits, 34 banks (1, 000s) 336, 266 328,453 - 1.2 + 2.4 182.12 
Time Deposits, 34 banks (1, 000s) 154, 648 140,530 * Gt + 10.0 450. 0% 
Wage Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments 237,500 239,100 + 6,3 - 0.7 179.1 
Number of Insured Unemployed 7,118 5,123 = 43.2 + 38.9 -- 
Rate of Unemployment (per cent of labor force) 3.69 2.66 « €.41 38.7 237.3 
*Building Permits, total 17 cities (1, 000s) $ 6,873 $ 7,850 - 19.8 - 11.6 241.5% 
‘Residential 3,672 4,444 - 19.1 207. 
Nonresidential 2,193 2,559 - 20.8 - 11.8 309.3 
Other 1,008 847 - 19.3 + 18.9 278. 0* 
Index of All Farm Prices (1947-49 = 100) 101.4 93.1 + 2.4 + 8.9 101.4 
Index of Livestock Prices 106.4 98.0 * £9 + 8.6 106.4 
Index of Crop Prices 96.4 87.7 + 0.8 + 9.9 96.4 
*Indexes for these items are used to compute the Index of Business Activity. 
2Although the number of reporting units changes, the indexes for these items are comparable with ind for pr ding months. 


he figures in this series are based on the average of three months' data. 


Sources: 

Retail Sales Data: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 

Potash Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 

Petroleum and Natural Gas Production: N. M. Oil Conservation 
Commission 

Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association 

Wage Workers and Unemployment: N. M. Employment Security 
Commission and U.S. Department. of Labor 


Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 


Metallics Production: U.S. Bureau of Mines 


Farm Prices and Marketings: U.S. Agricultural Marketing 


Service 


Bank Data (all series) and Building Permits: 
Bureau of Business Research, UNM 

Business Failure Liabilities: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

Construction Contracts: F. W. Dodge Corporation 
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Trends in Personal Income 
in New Mexico and the United States 


That the postwar period has been one of rapid 
economic development in the State and in the 
nation is widely recognized. In many instances 
the immediate stimulants of that growth are fair- 
ly well understood. Not so well comprehended, 
however, are the more basic causes--among 
them, available resources, the changing patterns 
of utilization of such resources, and the impli- 
cations of the patterns of resources and utilization 
for the future of the economy. To understand 
such complex matters, we must possess a thor- 
ough knowledge of all the varied operational de- 
tails of our economy--a knowledge which we are 
only beginning to acquire. 

Ability to measure is the sine qua non of real 
knowledge. ''When you can measure what you are 
speaking about and express it in numbers," said 
the great English scientist Lord Kelvin, "you 
know something about it, and when you cannot 
measure it. . .your knowledge is of a meager 
and unsatisfactory kind. '"' In recent years we have 
made important progress in developing economic 
measures, the best of which developed so far are 
those called the Gross National Product Accounts, 
commonly referred to as the GNP. Published 
quarterly by the Department of Commerce, they 
give a generalized picture of the internal work- 
ings of our national economy and of its periodic 
changes. 

Unfortunately, on a current basis such figures 
are not available for states, although this Bureau 
has published in pamphlet form a quantitative 
picture (which we call the Gross State Product-- 
GSP) of New Mexico's economy for 1954: Income 
and Product in New Mexico. Also, we continue 
to strive toward the development of the GSP ona 
current basis. 

By far the largest portion of the Gross State 
Product--75 to 85 per cent--is represented by 
personal income. These figures the Bureau has 
now developed in considerable detail for New 
Mexico and itsindividual counties for most of the 
1949-1960 period, our primary purpose being to 
provide a tool enabling us better to understand 
our economy and its regional and national rela- 
tionships. Although these figures cannot bring 
answers to all questions about New Mexico's 
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economy, they do supply several clues to the 
character and the sources of our recent economic 
growth. Careful analysis should bring to light at 
least some of the broader implications for the 
future. 

Postwar growth hasbeen far from uniform; the 
rather steady national growth has been and is 
simply a composite of widely different rates of 
development within different industries and dif- 
ferent areas at different times. This diversity 
is reflected in varying rates of growth of per- 
sonal income, an examination and comparison of 
which can help us identify the industries, areas, 
times, and events which have played significant 
roles inour economic development. Having iden- 
tified all these factors and then having related 
them to other economic elements, we can hope to 
arrive at tentative conclusions concerning the 
forces and the sequence of development which may 
determine the future course of the economy. This 
is the approach employed in this article. Ina 
search for at least partial answers tosome of the 
broad questions regarding New Mexico's economic 
development, we herein examine recent changes 
in personal income within this state. All com- 
parisons made are of New Mexico and U.S. data 
for the 1949-1960 period. 

Before proceeding to comparisons, however, 
certain pitfalls inherent in this method should be 
noted. First, national figures represent. com- 
posites of local figures, which individually may 
vary widely from the average. Consequently, 
figures showing changes in national income or in 
its industrial composition are abstractions which 
may not be typical of such changes in any partic- 
ular state or locality. For this reason, conclu- 
sions drawn from comparisons of New Mexico 
figures with national figures should be made 
with caution. 

Second, geographic differences in rates of 
change and in composition of income revealed by 
comparisons should alsobe interpreted with cau- 
tion. For example, the fact that a ''manufactur- 
ing" statehas a relativelyhigh per capita person- 
al income does not mean that a low-income "non- 
manufacturing" state can remedy its situation 
simply by inducing manufacturers to set up shop 
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therein. Actually, a high level of personal in- 
come largely reflects a reiatively effective utili- 
zation of human resources in concert with a 
state's other resources, whatever they may be. 
The limits of effectiveness at any given time are 
determined by the character, location, and use of 
such resources. 


Major Sources of Personal Income 


The income received by individuals (i.e., per- 
sonal income) can be divided into six distinct 
categories: (1) wages and salaries, (2) other 
labor income, (3) nonfarm proprietor income, 
(4) farm proprietor income, (5) property income, 
and (6) transfer payments. (Although the two 
kinds of proprietor income are frequently treated 
as a single source, we have considered them as 
separate and distinct types, reflecting quite dif- 
ferent influences.) Chart 1 illustrates the rela- 
tive importance of these major sources of income 
in New Mexico and in the U.S. and shows the 
changes that have taken place among them during 
the 1949-1960 period. Charts 2 and 3 show the 
average annual rates at which these major com- 
ponents expanded. 


WAGES AND SALARIES 

The outstanding difference revealed by Chart 
1 is that, although the 1949 pattern of income 
sources in New Mexico and in the nation differ 


significantly from each other, by 1960 these dif- 
ferences had largely disappeared. Wage and 
salary payments, long the principal source of 
personal income, had increased in importance, 
especially in New Mexico. During 1949, wages 
accounted for a muchsmaller share of New Mexi- 
co's total personal income than they did nation- 
ally; however, they grew much more rapidly in 
the State than in the nation, so that by 1960 New 
Mexico wage payments accounted for a slightly 
larger proportion of personal income than in the 
country as a whole. The gain in the relative im- 
portance of wage payments in this state reflected 
two things: expansion in opportunities for wage 
employment andthe declining relative importance 
of both the independent, unincorporated business 
concern and the family-operated farm. 


FARM PROPRIETOR INCOME 

The greater importance of farm proprietor 
income in the State than in the U.S. constituted a 
major difference betweenthe State and the national 
economy. However, by 1960 this difference had 
been noticeably reduced. While total state income 
grew 141 per cent, the farm proprietor segment 
declined almost 11 per cent. Although this drop 
was not very great, it occurred during the period 
when all other income components were growing 
rapidly. The consolidation movement in agricul- 
ture has increased the size and also the produc- 


and Percentage Distribution of Major Sources of Personal Income* 
New Mexico and the United States, 1949 & 1960 
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Rates of Change of Major Income Sources 
New Mexico, 1949-1960 


Average Annual Rate of Change 
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Chart 2 


1950 


tivity of farms, but it has reduced the number of . 


farms and of farm proprietors and at the same 
time has generally increased the share of farm 
proprietor income paid out as wages. The rather 
marked reduction in the number of farms occur- 
ring during the 'Fifties, coupled with a small 
reduction in total farm proprietor income anda 
slight increase in the share of gross income paid 
out as wages, probably means that the New Mexi- 
co farmer received a larger income in 1960 than 
in 1949. 


NONFARM PROPRIETOR INCOME 

The income of New Mexico's nonfarm proprie- 
tors, basically independent businessmen, also 
declined in relative standing during the period, 
despite a rate of growth more rapid than the na- 
tion's. Also, nonfarm proprietor income con- 
tributes a larger share of total income in New 
Mexicothan it does nationally. The fact that non- 
farm proprietors are of more economic signifi- 
cance in New Mexico than in the nation suggests 
that the proprietorship form of business organi- 
zation (usually employed by small business es- 
tablishments) is used more extensively here than 
nationally and that, therefore, our economy 
probably has a greater proportion of small firms 
than does that of the nation. The general decline 
in importance of this type of income during a 
period of rapid economic growth suggests further 
that not only have independent businesses grown 
in size and now pay out more wages, but also that 
the corporate form of business organization is 
becoming more widely employed both here and 
throughout the country. Although information is 
not available, we wouldno doubt find it interesting 
to know the extent of the influence exerted upon 
the decline of this source of income by increased 
competition from corporate business. 


Rates of Change of Major Income Sources 
United States, 1949 - 1960 
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Chart 3 


The receipts going to individuals in the form of 
rent, royalties, interest, and dividends (plus 
many minor items) are represented by the prop- 
erty income figure, since property income is the 
revenue received by individuals as a result of 
owning certain types of property. It is interesting 
to note that, though this kind of income grew in 
the State and the nation at about the same rate 
(110 per cent), nevertheless, in the State proper- 
ty income declined in relative importance with 
regard to total income, while in the nation it be- 
came more important. Since New Mexicans are 
paid relatively little income of this type, perhaps 
the average New Mexican either owns less prop- 
erty than the average American or receives a 
smaller rate of return. If the first supposition 
is true, the fact may have a direct bearing upon 
the amount of capital funds New Mexicans have 
available for investment. Inadequate investment 
capital has long been considered one of the seri- 
ous problems retarding economic growth here. 


TRANSFER PAYMENTS 

Transfer payments (primarily, government 
payments like social security and veterans bene- 
fits, but including business transfers) increased 
at approximately the same rate in both areas--a 
rate much faster than that of the growth of total 
income. Therefore, transfer payments gained in 
general importance. 


TOTAL AND PER CAPITA INCOME 

In terms of major sources, personal income 
payments in New Mexico and in the U.S. behaved 
in similar fashion, with total payments in both 
areas moving steadily upward. Although other 
measures of economic activity have fluctuated 
from boom to recession, total personal income 
has moved upward in a virtually continuous fash- 
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ion, the single exception being the national drop 
in income during the 1954 recession. There is, 
however, a similarity between the two that is 
greater than merely the direction of the trends 
taken. During the 'Fifties the per capita income 
of the nation grew about as fast as did that of the 
State: total income received by all New Mexicans 
increased about 140 per cent; national income 
grew 95 percent. But it is essential to remember 
that during these same years our population ex- 
panded 46 per cent, compared witha national gain 
of 22 per cent. The point is that in both New 
Mexico and the United States the increased vol- 
ume of income was divided among an increased 
number of people. If we are interested in using 
personal income as a measure of economic well- 
being, we must first convert total income to per 
capita income. Nationally, the per-person figure 
grew 60 per cent during the period, but ours grew 
62 per cent. Thus, because of our more rapid 
population growth, we have the picture of our total 
personal income growing muchmore rapidly than 
the nation's, while at the same time our per capi- 
ta income was growing only slightly more rapidly 
than the nation's. 

Again using the per capita figure as a measure 
of the standard of living, we must consider the 
significant fact that in 1949the level of well-being 
for New Mexicans was only 80 per cent of the 
average for the rest of the country. After 10 
years of relatively rapid economic growth, this 
state's living standards had still made relatively 
small stridestoward catching up with those of the 
nation. We still had achieved less than 85 per 
cent of the U.S. level. Our comparatively slow 
advance can be explained by two factors: first, 
while conditions close to economic boom have 
been present in New Mexico during the 'Fifties, 
much the same was true for the nation. If the 
standard of well-being for New Mexicans is to 
equal that of the country as a whole, the State's 
economy must grow not just as fast as that of the 
nation; it must grow considerably faster. In this 
economic race, New Mexico can be said to have 
started 100 yards behind the U.S. If we are to 
catch up, we must run faster than the country, in 
order to make up that wide difference. 

Second, the economic "boom" in New Mexico 
was spread unevenly throughout the State. A re- 
cent study by the UNM Bureau of Business Re- 
search (Income and Employment in New Mexico, 
1949-1959) disclosed that only nine of New Mex- 
ico's 32 counties could be designated as "growth" 
counties. (Seven counties were considered ''sta- 
ble"; 16 were "declining.'') While economic 
conditions in the ''growth'' counties improved sub- 
stantially during the last decade, and in fewcases 
came to equal or surpass the level of well-being 
throughout the nation generally, the remainder of 
the State continued to trail behind as it had in 


1949. Actually, in some cases the gap was even 
widened. 


In light of the rapid rate of economic growth of 
the last 10 years, it is significant to note that 
only Bernalillo, Lea, Dona Ana, and Los Alamos 
counties--with about 40 per cent of our popula- 
tion--now approximate or exceed the national per 
capita income. If New Mexicans are to have the 
advantages of the ''American standard of living," 
our recent economic growth must be continued 
throughout the present decade, must be more 


rapid than previously, and must be distributed 
more evenly. 


Wages and Salaries 


As illustrated in Chart 1, the broad outline of 
the patternof major personal income payments in 
New Mexico is similar to that of the nation; and 
upon the basis of this similarity we might con- 
clude that economic activityin both areasis much 
the same. However, only an elementary under- 
standing of economics andof the conditions under 
which personal income is produced is sufficient 
for a realization that there are substantial dif- 
ferences entirely aside from those of scale. The 
pattern of major sources obscures state and na- 
tional differences; therefore, we must examine 
certain income components in detail soas to have 
a measure of those differences. As Chart 1 
indicates, wage and salary payments account for 
more than two thirds of total income in both 
cases. Fortunately, information concerning this 
major source is available by industrial seg- 
ments. Examination of such data results in a 
clear picture of the overall differences. Chart 5 
illustrates the relative importance of the various 
industrial sectors and clearly shows the effects 
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Percentage Distribution of Wages and Salaries 
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of economic changes upon the patternof wage pay- 
ments here and throughout the country generally. 

In order to study state economic changes and 
then to compare them with national changes, we 
have divided the nine broad industry groups into 
three classes: (1) Growth Industries, (2) Stable 
Industries, (3) Declining Industries. These three 
groups represent differences in the character of 
wage payment changes during recent years. It is 
essential to realize that we are here classifying 
our industries according to changes in their rela- 
tive importance to the State's economy rather than 
in accordance with absolute dollar increases in 
wage payments. The reader should realize that 
we have evaluated broad industrial groups and in 
some cases subgroups, but that each group is 
composed of many very particular sectors. Also, 
while it is reasonable to discuss changes occur- 
ring within broad groups, we should always be 
conscious of the fact that the subcategories do not 
necessarily move in the same direction or at the 
same rate as does the parent group. For exam- 
ple, total manufacturing wages increased sub- 
stantially during the 1949-1960 period; but wages 
paid in the lumbering subgroup declined, while 
wages in the foods subgroup increased. 

The total volume of wages paid increased in 
each of the nine industry groups. However, in 
terms of our definition only four New Mexico in- 
dustries are considered ''growth" industries: (1) 
finance, insurance, and real estate (FIRE), (2) 
services, (3) government, and (4) manufactur- 


1949 1960 

ing. The volume of wages paid by these industries 
grew more than 200 per cent during the 11-year 
period, a little faster than 11 per cent per year. 
The New. Mexico ''stable'' group is composed of 
four industries--trade, mining, transportation 
and communications and utilities (TCU), and con- 
struction. They all increased greatly the volume 
of wages paid, although at a rate slightly slower 
than the rate of increase of total wage payments, 
so that the importance of these industries to our 
economy remained approximately what it had been 
in 1949. 

In terms of our definition New Mexico had only 
a single industry which could be described as 
"declining" during the 11 years--agriculture. Al- 
though agricultural wage payments did rise slight- 
ly, that gain was so slight that the importance of 
farm wages decreased noticeably. 

Although the industrial groups most responsible 
for New Mexico's economic expansionare similar 
to those responsible forthe nation's, we must re- 
member that in terms of the absolute importance 
of the various industrial groups there have been 
significant differences. 


GROWTH INDUSTRIES 


Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 

As Chart 6 illustrates, New Mexico's "FIRE" 
wages have grown faster than those of any other 
category. Table I showsthe extent to which wages 
paid by our financial institutions and insurance 
and real estate firms increased in importance 
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TABLE I 


CHANGES IN WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS 
New Mexico, 1949 - 1960 


Per Cent Increase Per Cent of Total 


1949 - 1960 1949 1960 
Growth Industries 
Finance, Insurance, and 
Real Estate 377.8 2.2 3.6 
Service 297.7 10.4 14.2 
Government 247.2 26.6 31.6 
Manufacturing 218.5 6.5 7.1 
Stable Industries 
Trade 189.6 16.7 15.4 
Mining 165.0 9.7 8.8 
Transportation, Communi- 
cation, and Utilities 135.6 10.9 8.8 
Construction 122.2 10.9 8.3 
Declining Industry 
Agriculture 4.0 6.1 2.2 
Total Wages and Salaries 191.5 100.0 100.0 


Source: Bureau of Business Research, UNM, based upon reports of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce 


over the years. Although such wages gained rela- 
tive strength more rapidly in the State than in the 
nation, they, nevertheless, represent a smaller 
share of total wages here than inthe U.S. Since 
the business firms inthis industrial category pro- 
vide services much in demand during periods of 
economic growth, the expansion of suchactivities 
is generally expected to be more rapid than the 
expansion of the economy as awhole. The fact 
that wages paid by New Mexico's FIRE group rep- 
resents a smaller portion of the total than this 
industry accounts for nationally suggests that 
certain financial, insurance, and real estate fa- 
cilities are not available in New Mexico to the 
same extent that they are nationally. We do not 
know whether this apparent lack of facilities in- 
dicates(1) that there exist fewer opportunities for 
such businesses here, (2) that the need for such 
facilities is not being met and that there are un- 
usual opportunities for expansion, or (3) that New 
Mexicans are using facilities of out-of-state firms 
to satisfy their requirements in these fields. 
Also, it would be interesting to know whether 
there exists a relationship between the compara- 
tively small proportion of property income earned 
by New Mexicans and the comparatively small 
proportion of wages paid by financial institutions 
here. 
Services 

Total wages paid by services have increased 
rapidly both here and throughout the nation, but 
the New Mexico rate of growth was relatively the 
more rapid. In this state the service industry 
occupies a position of greater importance than it 
does nationally. Two subgroups of the category 
are especially important to this study: (1) busi- 
ness and personal services and (2) professional 
services. Firms in the first subgroup increased 
their payrolls during the 1949-1960 period at a 
rate which would have placed the whole industry 
in the ''stable'' class only. Also, the proportion 
of total wages paid by such firms was about the 
same in New Mexico as in the United States. 
Therefore, the professional-services subcategory 
must be credited with the growth which occurred 
inwage payments in New Mexico's overall service 
industry; and the volume of wages paid by such 


TABLE I 


CHANGES IN WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS 
United States, 1949 - 1960 


Per Cent Increase Fer Cent of Total 
1949 - 1960 1949 1960 


Growth Industries 
Government 142.0 14.4 17.1 
Finance, Insurance, and 


Real Estate 139.0 4.0 4.7 
Construction 125.1 5.2 5.8 
Service 120.4 9.6 10.5 

Stable Industries 
Manufacturing 99.3 33.0 32.6 
Grade 91.5 19.3 18.3 
Transportation, Communi- 
cation, and Utilities 69.8 10.1 8.5 
Declining Industries 
Mining 30.7 2:3 1.4 
Agriculture 3.5 2.2 
Total Wages and Salaries 102.3 100.0 100.0 


Source: Bureau of Business Research, UNM, based upon reports of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce 


firms alsoaccounts for the greater relative posi- 
tion the FIRE group achieved in comparison with 
its national position. Most of the strength of the 
professional-services group has come from the 
establishment and/or the expansion of a very 
small number of businesses serving the federal 
government, although the subcategory also in- 
cludes medical, legal, and engineering firms and 
similar companies. 


Government 

Government completes the group of New Mexi- 
co "growth" industries whichalso can be sochar- 
acterized nationally, but such wages are much 
more important here than in the national econo- 
my When we evaluate the expansion of govern- 
ment activities, we must remember that this 
category includes state and local governments 
as well as the federal, and that federal wage 
payments can be divided into two distinct sec- 
tors--civilian and military. Table III shows the 
differing rates of growth and the relative positions 
of these three governmental components in New 
Mexico and in the nation. We have long been 
aware here of the importance of local federal ac- 
tivity, an importance rather accurately meas- 
ured by payrolls. The Table also shows that the 
position occupied in New Mexico by federal ac- 
tivity is twice as important as its corresponding 
position nationally. 

Federal wagesconsist of actual payments made 
by various government agencies to their em- 
ployees, but the overall importance of the federal 
government to our state is much greater than is 
indicated by such wages. In reality, the federal 
government isresponsible for a larger portion of 
total wages than our figures suggest. To meas- 
ure the real impact of the national government 
upon our economy, we would have to include the 
payrolls of all the private businesses dealing 
exclusively with federal installations. 

The economic implications present in the pre- 
dominance of the federal government in New Mex- 
ico's economy are similar to those present in the 
situation of any ''one-industry town.'' As a re- 
sult, changes in business conditions closely 
reflect changes in government activities. This 
situation should give impetus to the programs of 
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those groups working for greater industrial di- 
versification in New Mexico. Obviously, such 
diversification, represented by growth of private 
nongovernment-related industries, is what New 
Mexico needs most instead of a reduction in fed- 
eral activities. Apparently, our economic well- 
being during the next decade will be directly 
related to the growth of private businesses. 


Manufacturing 

As can be seen in Tables I and II, the manufac- 
turing industry is the only New Mexico ''growth"' 
industry not so classified nationally. Also, Chart 
5 demonstrates the fact that the biggest difference 
betweenthe two economies is in the importance of 
manufacturing wages. Nationally, the largest 
portion of industrial wagescomes from manufac - 
turing; in New Mexico such wages rank seventh in 
importance. Although the relationship is far from 
precise, apparently government in New Mexico 
occupies the relative position which manufacturing 
holds nationally. 

These differing trends of manufacturing wages 
are worth scrutiny. In New Mexico such pay- 
ments increased not only in number of dollars 
paid out, but also in relative importance; nation- 
ally, although there was a substantial dollar in- 
crease, the industry was somewhat less important 
in 1960 than it had been in 1949. As we have 
already pointed out, despite relatively slow over- 
all growth, a broad industrialcategory like manu- 
facturing may include individual components which 
are expanding very rapidly or very slowly or are 
actually declining. Such has been the case within 
manufacturing. To be more precise, the manu- 
facturing components which have been slow grow- 
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Chart 6 


ing or declining accounted for a slightly larger 
portion of total manufacturing wages than did the 
rapid-growth segment. 

Declining or slowly growing wage payments 
may reflect two conditions within an industry: 
first, a reduced demand for products of a partic- 
ular segment, resulting in lessened production 
and trimmed payrolls; second, increasing pro- 
ductivity per worker (brought about by increased 
automation), resulting inincreased production but 
a reduced labor force and, therefore, reduced 
wage payments. Increasing productivity may, of 
course, take place within a firm which is simul- 
taneously experiencing a drop in demand. Sucha 
situation obviously speeds a decline in total wages. 

The opinion has long been widely held in this 
state that increased employment in the manufac- 
turing industry would solve many of New Mexico's 
economic ills. Therefore, state and local gov- 
ernments as wellas private groups have attempted 
more and more to bring manufacturing firms to 
the State. But if due care is not exercised in the 
selection of the kinds of industries sought, our 
economic ills may worsen instead of improve. 
Thorough evaluation should be given not only to 
the character of a particular business firm, but 
also to the economic characteristics of the broad 
industry to which the firm belongs. Such items 
as short- and long-runchanges in demand, alter- 
ing patterns of productivity, and seasonal and cy- 
clical stability are a few of the items deserving 
consideration. 


STABLE INDUSTRIES 

The four broad industries of trade, mining, 
transportation and communication and utilities, 
and construction comprise this state's stable in- 
dustries. Trade and TCU are also among the 
nation's stable industries. In terms of our defi- 
nition, such industries occupied approximately 
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the same position of relative importance (as 
measured by wage and salary payments) at the end 
of the period as at its beginning. Stability in 
terms of importance was maintained at the same 
time that wage payments in the State increased 
more than 120 per cent. 


Trade 

In considering trade, it is interesting to note 
two things--that during a decade of considerable 
economic development and change this industry 
has maintained a constant position of importance 
and that it has consistently been more significant 
nationally than here. Three probable explanations 
of the second situation come to mind. First, the 
wage structure of the nation is higher than that of 
the State. Second, there is the fact that the trade 
industry is composed of both wholesale and retail 
subgroups. Perhaps the small scale of New Mex- 
ico's wholesaling activities actually accounts for 
the difference. We know that much merchandise 
sold at retail in this state is purchased originally 
from out-of-state wholesalers. As the size ofour 
retail markets expands and with it the wholesale 
market, additional wholesale firms might well be 
established here, with the fairly certain result of 
an increase in the importance of trade wages. 
Third, our retailper capita salesare low incom- 
parison with those of the nation and result in 
correspondingly smaller retail wages. 

The probability is that trade wages will become 
as important in New Mexico asthey are nationally. 
Such a change could be brought about by an in- 
crease in the proportion of wholesaling done by 
in-state firms and by an increase in retail sales 
accompanying the growth of per capita income. 


Mining 

A definite gap exists between the relative im- 
portance of mining in the State and in the nation: 
during the period under discussion mining was 
one of New Mexico's ''stable industries" but was 
among those declining nationally. As Tables I 
and II andChart 5 demonstrate, mining tradition- 
ally has been much more important here than 
throughout the country as a whole. During the 
11 years under survey New Mexico's mining in- 
dustry increased its wage payments 165 per cent, 
but even so was only able to maintain its relative 
importance. Nationally, mining wages increased 
only 31 per cent, gains too restricted to maintain 
the industry in terms of its importance to the 
American economy in general. 

Many varying wage changes occurred within 
the mining subcategories. The absolute drop in 
volume of wages paid by coal mining firms, for 
example, was great both here and across the 
country. In 1949 the importance of coal was about 
the same in the two areas; however, the relative 
decline in coal mining during the 11 years was 
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TABLE Ill 


GOVERNMENT WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS 
New Mexico and the United States, 1949-1960 


Period Per Cent Increase Per Cent of 1960 Total 


N.M U.S N.M U.S 

Total Government 247.3 142.0 31.6 87.2 
State and Local 290.5 159.3 13.5 9.3 
Federal Civilian 223.7 107.2 10.2 4.8 
Federal Military 220.0 157.3 7.9 3.0 


Source: Bureau of Business Research, UNM, based upon reports of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce 


much greater in New Mexico. In the matter of 
wages paid by petroleum and natural gas firms, 
there was general increase. But such wages only 
managed to maintain a constant level of impor- 
tance nationally, while inthis state they increased 
their significance, even though they had for years 
carried more weight here. 

The biggest relative boost in the State's mining 
industry came from the nonfuel segment. Despite 
the fact that detailed figures on wage payments by 
this segment are not readily available, changes in 
production apparently indicate that wages paid by 
metal mining firms rose markedly, although 
wages of copper miners probably increased only 
slightly and those of lead and zinc workers actual- 
ly fell. But our uranium boom, which saw wages 
grow from zero to more than $25 million a year, 
has been widely recognized. Also, wage payments 
to potash miners climbed considerably during 
these years. Future changes in relative impor- 
tance within the mining industry will depend upon 
the characteristics of mineral deposits, changes 
inthe needs ofthe economy for natural resources, 
and developments in mining technology and in 
productivity. 


Transportation, Communications, and Utilities 

The TCU industry experienced general growth 
during the 1949-1960 years. In both the State and 
the nation it occupied the same relative position 
in 1960 as it had in 1949. 


The transport subgroup grew relatively slowly | 


bothhere and throughout the country, declining in 
terms of relative significance in both areas. This 
slow growthand its accompanying relative decline 
inimportance resulted from the exceedingly static 
condition exhibited by railroad wage payments, 
coupled with rather substantial expansion oftruck- 
ing and warehousing activities. The increases in 
wages paid by the other transport segments--air- 
lines and pipelines in New Mexico, plus shipping 
inthe nation--were very modest. The stable con- 
ditions of the entire industry resulted from modest 
gains of the transport subgroup, along with big 
increases in the communications-and-utility seg- 
ment. Communication wages are similar in 
nature both in the State and in the nation. 
Although in terms of total wage payments the 
importance of the utility subgroup is relatively 
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small (less than 2 per cent of the total in both 
areas), detailed figures indicate that electric 
utility wages are considerably more significant 
in New Mexico than in the country as a whole, a 
difference probably arising from the fact that 
certain utility power plants located in New Mexi- 
co produce power that is sold primarilyin Texas. 
In addition to this interstate sale of electric 
power, the employees of such utilities probably 
spend in Texas the incomes which they earn in 
New Mexico. Further investigation of this situa- 
tion is desirable; but, if the assumption is cor- 
rect, it is probable that such wage payments 
should be subtracted from New Mexico's total and 
added to that of Texas. It is intended that person- 
al income .accounts measure income earned by 
place of residence (state or county) of the income 
earner. Because of the characteristics of the 
basic data, however, such accounts tend to meas- 
ure income by place of employment and have to be 
adjusted (not always satisfactorily) for place of 
residence. 


Construction 

The position of our construction industry is 
one of particular significance. The accompany- 
ing figures and tables amply illustrate this fact. 
Construction wages paid here grew only modest- 
ly during the period, but the industry managed 
to maintain a relatively constant position within 
the State's economy. By contrast, such wages 
rose impressively on the national level, so that 
construction was one of the country's growth 
industries. 

The basic reason for the modest changes inthis 
state was that by 1949 the construction industry 
had already gone through a period of very rapid 
growth and was at that time twice as important as 
it was nationally. Therefore, to expect a con- 
tinuation of suchrapid growth would have been un- 
reasonable. In all probability, had we chosen to 
examine the changing character of income pay- 
ments during a period beginning in 1946 or 1947, 
construction would have shown major expansion. 
The fact that in the State it continued to grow at 
all and was able to maintain a position of greater 
relative importance here than nationally indicates 
the strategic position occupied by the industry 
during the 'Fifties. 


1960 Supplement to 


This industry isprimarily concerned with sup- 
plying facilities for the expanding sectors of the 
economy--housing for employers and employees, 
and offices, plants, and other structures for busi- 
ness and government. Therefore, when meas- 
ured over long periods it tends to growas rapidly 
as other segments of the economy; however, the 
needs for construction vary greatly among the 
numerous types of economic actitivies. 


AGRICULTURE 

State and national increases in agricultural 
wages for the period were approximately the 
same--3.5 to 4 per cent; but their importance, 
which lessened substantially inboth areas, is still 
on a relative basis twice as large in the State's 
economy as in the nation's. Ten years ago agri- 
culture's relative position in the nation was what 
it was inNew Mexico in 1960. It will be interest- 
ing to see whether by 1970 New Mexico's agri- 
cultural wages have declined in significance toa 
point equaling that in the U.S. last year. 

The very small percentage increase in New 
Mexico farm payrolls in 1960 accompanied a 
marked decline in the number of farm operators, 
an increase in the value of farm production, and 
aprobable drop in the number of farm wage work- 
ers. The implications are that the New Mexico 
farmer employed more labor in 1960 than he had 
in 1949, that the productivity of the farm worker 
increased during those years, and that the level of 
such a worker's annual wages also increased. 


SUMMARY 

The economy of New Mexico has expanded 
rapidly during the past 10 years, at a rate much 
more rapid than that of the nation. This economic 
growth has been stimulated primarily by a few 
industries and has been limited to relatively few 
counties. 

The rapid expansion of federalactivities inNew 
Mexico has provided the primary impetus for 
growth, although the FIRE, service, and manu- 
facturing industries all grew rapidly during the 
decade and became increasingly important in the 
State's economic life. The trade, mining, TCU, 
and construction industries more than doubled 
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their wage payments, maintaining as a group a 
relatively constant position of importance, al- 
though individual segments (such as uranium 
mining) expanded very rapidly and contributed 
substantial strength. 


The differing proportion of wages paid by vari- 
ous industrial groups is a good measure of the 
differences between economic activity in the State 
and in the nation. The predominant position of 
government activity in New Mexico relative to its 
secondary position nationally and the minor im- 
portance of manufacturing in New Mexico com- 
pared with itstop position nationally both highlight 
major differences betweenthe economic character 
of the State and that of the U.S. Also, ona rela- 
tive basis, mining andagriculture are much more 
important here than in the nation. 
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